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Cycling Biomechanics 



mechanics (see Figure 7.1). A duplicate of the instrumented pedal 
system reported by Wheeler, Gregor, and Broker (1992) is currently 
employed at the U.S. Olympic Training Center to test, evaluate, and 
train U.S. national team cyclists. 




Figure 7.1 



Instrumented piezoelectric bicycle pedal described by Wheeler, 
Gregor, and Broker (1992). The shoe-pedal interface can be adapted to provide 
toe clip, dipless fixed,; or clipless float compatibility. 



New Research Into Pedal Loading 

Although early pedal loading research primarily sought to describe the 
forces and torques that arise between the foot and pedal during cycling, 
more recent research has focused on preferred or optimal pedaling 
technique and the relationship between shoe-pedal interface loads and 
cycling-related injuries. Of particular importance to cyclists and scien- 
tists should be the latest findings concerning a revised interpretation of 
pedal force effectiveness, pedal torsion and the effect of pedal float on 
knee pain, pressure on the foot during pedaling, and the unique pedal- 
ing mechanics of disabled cyclists. 

I 

Force Effectiveness Reviewed. The forces cyclists apply to bicycle 
pedals are commonly used to characterize pedaling technique. These 
forces are typically measured and subsequently described in compo- 
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High-Tech Cycling 



surface, and the tangential force component acts along the surface of the 
pedal (in the fore-aft direction). If the pedal angle is known, the normal 
and tangential components can be resolved into "effective" and "inef- 
fective" components (Figure 7.2). The effective component acts perpen- 
dicular to the bicycle jcrank and thus is responsible for powering the 
bicycle. The ineffective component acts parallel to the crank and thus 
acts only to compress jor lengthen the crank. 



Pedal angle 




Fe: Effective force 
Fi: Ineffective force 
Fr: Resultant force 



Figure 7.2 



Effective (Fe) and ineffective (Fi) components of pedal loading. 
The effective component acts to drive the bicycle crank, while the ineffective 
component acts to lengthen or compress the crank. 

Researchers have commonly used the effective force component to 
describe pedaling quality (Cavanagh & Sanderson, 1986; LaFortune & 
Cavanagh, 1983). This; may be related largely to the direct relationship 
between the effective force profile and torque generation at the bicycle 
crank. Force effectiveness, displayed for one pedal as a function of crank 
angle in Figure 7.3, increases rapidly during the power phase (0° to 180°) 
and peaks shortly after the cranks pass horizontal (90°). Cyclists of all 
ability levels exhibit negative force effectiveness, that is, forces applied 
to the pedal that are perpendicular to the crank but in opposition to 
crank rotation, during recovery (180° to 360°) in steady state cycling. 
Cyclists correctly sense that they lift or pull up the leg during recovery; 
but they do not lift thejleg as fast as the pedal is rising. Thus, the leg gets 
in the way of the pedajl and, in a sense, the pedal helps lift the leg. The 
magnitude of the negative effective forces during recovery generally 
increases (gets more negative) as cadence increases (the pedal is rising 
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Figure 7.3 



Force effectiveness patterns versus crank angle for a U.S. national 

SamcycUstTedaling at 350 W, 90 rpm. Negative force effectiveness in recovery 
(180° to 360°) is typical, illustrating that the pedal acts to lift the foot and leg in 
this region. 

faster). Effective f Jrces during recovery are less negative (less counter 
productive) and m'ay even be positive during sprinting and climbing. 

Elite cyclists generally show reduced negative force effectiveness 
during recovery compared to recreational cyclists (they are lighter on 
the pedals during recovery), and the region of recovery during which 
they exhibit these inegative effective forces is typically smaller. Trus is 
usually achieved by the cyclist's generating positive crank torque, that 
is,posiuveeffecn^^ 

cycle) and late in recovery (as the pedal approaches the top of the cycle). 
We have seen one elite cyclist (national team member) generate com- 
pletely positive force effectiveness throughout recovery on one leg, but 
not the other, at a steady state test condition simulating a moderate- 

6 One-legged pedaling on a wind trainer and isolated periods of one- 
legged dominance during training appear to be good methods of 
dlveloping lightness in recovery and positive effective forces early and 
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late in recovery. Recognize, however, that recovery effectiveness does 

not necessarily reduce metabolic demand. Enhanced recovery phase 
effectiveness does reduce power demand on the opposite leg (in the first 
half of the pedal cycle) and represents a resource to draw on during 
high-level efforts. I 

In a study conducted by Browning (1991), effective force patterns 
(magnitude and timing) didn't change when elite iron man distance 
triathletes were movjed between a conventional position (approxi- 
mately 72° seat tube angle, hands on brake hoods), an aerodynamic 
position (approximately 72° seat tube angle, aero bars with elbow pads), 
and an advanced aerodynamic position (approximately 78° seat tube, 
aero bars with elbow pads). Browning concluded that aerodynamically 
motivated position changes may not compromise pedaling effective- 
ness as measured at the pedal. 

Finally, effective force patterns (magnitude and timing) did not 
change when experienced cyclists were fitted with three different shoe- 
pedal interfaces: conventional toe clip pedals, fixed clipless (no-float) 
pedals, and floating clipless pedals (Wheeler, Gregor, & Broker, in 
press). These findings suggest that pedal float does not compromise the 
delivery of power to the pedal under steady state cycling conditions. 

Fundamental Pedaling Dynamics and Force "Ineffectiveness." 

For years, researchers have suggested that ineffective forces (those 
parallel to the crank) do no useful work and therefore represent wasted 
energy. A fault exists in this logic, and the fault becomes apparent when 
one considers that the fundamental dynamics of the spinning leg, foot, 
and pedal system generate forces (measurable at the pedal) indepen- 
dent of muscular work, or energy cost. For example, large downward- 
directed forces are applied to the pedal at the bottom of the pedal stroke 
(Figure 7.4a). These forces, classically defined as "ineffective" in that 
they act to lengthen tl-ie crank and do not assist in propelling the crank, 
are largely generated |by the natural interaction between the pedal and 
the lower limb (as thej pedal acts to support and change the direction of 
motion of the lower limb from downward to upward), and not by active 
muscular contractions. In fact, if a cyclist were to pedal in such a way that 
these forces were minimized or eliminated altogether, significant muscle 
work would be required — and no additional bicycle power would 
result. | 

In 1993, Kautz and Hull presented a method to separate the funda- 
mental component of pedal loading from the measured pedal load. The 
fundamental component is generated by gravitational and inertial 
forces acting on the lower limb (nonmuscular in origin), which, because 
of the limb's connection to the crank, also acts on the pedal. Separation 
of the fundamental component of pedal loading from the measured 
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forces, which in turn: involves the complete description of** cm* 
S shank, and thigh kinematics (positions, velocity and accelera- 

nente of pedal loading computed for an 

pedaling at 400 W at 118 rpm are presented m clock diagram format m 
Lure 7.4a, 7.4b, aAd 7.4c, respectively. The measured pedal load 
K 7.4a) portrays the typical downward loading of the pedal as it 
ap^chesbottomdeadcen^^^^ 

opposes the direct^ of pedal motion during recovery. AJso, the mea 
suTed pedal loading at top dead center is directed nearly staight down- 
ed; tnis is commoUy described as a "nonproducttve^oadmg situa- 
tion The fundamental pedal loads shown in Figure 7.4b-ansing solely 





Measured pedal load 
a 




Fundamental component 
b 



Muscular component 



JSMSEM clock diagrams illustrating the measured (a), fundamental or 
ZST(b) ( ana muscular (c) components of pedal loading for an ehte V* 
nato^team cyclist. The muscular and fundamental components, which sum to 

A^nir* and active muscular contractions on pedal loading, respectively. 
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from the natural dynamics of the oscillating legs and their interaction 
with the pedals— clearly demonstrate that a substantial portion of the 
measured downward loading at the bottom of the pedal cycle (Figure 
7.4a) is, in fact, not due to muscular actions. Furthermore, fundamental 
pedaling dynamics ate responsible for the downward loading on the 
pedal as it rises in recovery (180° to 360°). 

The muscular component of pedal loading (Figure 7.4c) represents 
more of what the cycljst perceives during pedaling. Notice that muscu- 
lar actions work to drive the pedal rearward near bottom dead center 
and to lift the pedal jduring a large portion of recovery. Despite the 
actions of muscles, however, it is the fundamental (gravitational and 
inertial based) pedal dynamics that act to offset the muscular contribu- 
tions in these regions— producing the seemingly "ineffective" pedal 
force characteristic so commonly described (Figure 7.4a). This particular 
cyclist does not generate significant forward-directed forces (measured 
or muscular based) atjthe top of the pedal cycle, and could benefit from 
improving this aspect of her pedaling. 

i 

As a final point, separation of the fundamental component of pedal 
loading from the measured load may permit a more genuine represen- 
tation of "effective" and "ineffective" pedaling. As illustrated in Figure 
7.4c, for example, the muscular-based portion of pedal loading (that 
which the cyclist can readily control) would be represented by an 
effectivecomponent (perpendicular to thecrank) that is positive through- 
out most of the pedal cycle. What remain to be studied are the effects of 
such variables as training, fatigue, cadence, power output, skill level, 
and rider-bicycle geometry on the relationship between the fundamen- 
tal, muscular, and measured components of pedal loading. 

Pedal Torsion and Knee Injuries. Internal rotation of the tibia (e.g., 
counterclockwise rotation of the right leg when viewed from above) and 
knee valgus (a knock-kneed position) have been postulated to represent 
potentially injurious conditions for the knee in cycling (Francis, 1988; 
Sanderson, 1990). Furthermore, Francis (1986) and Hannaford, Moran! 
and Hlavac (1986) reported a positive relationship between the devia- 
tion from linearity of knee motion (when viewed from the front) and 
knee pain. These researchers experimented with orthotics and pedal 
cant to elicit more linear knee motion in cyclists. 

In search of a more complete understanding of knee pain and its 
source in cycling, biorri echanists employed instrumented bicycle pedals 
to examine the torsion generated at the shoe-pedal interface during 
pedaling. Torsion at the shoe-pedal interface arises as the foot in the shoe 
attempts to rotate about an axis perpendicular to the pedal surface 
(think of the release action of clipless pedals). Pedal torsion typically 



